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THE  MAGDALENIAN  CIVILIZATION 


Andrew  C.  Lawson 


The  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne,  the  two  important 
rivers  of  southwestern  France,  come  together  below  the 
city  of  Bordeaux  and  form  a  common  estuary  opening  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Garonne  heads  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  and  drains  a  broad  sloping  plain  formed  by  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  sea  floor  of  Tertiary  time  and  the 
mantling  of  this  floor  by  the  well  distributed  alluvium  from 
the  mountains.  The  Dordogne  heads  in  the  heart  of  the 
Central  Plateau  of  France,  particularly  in  the  great  extmct 
volcanoes  of  Cantal  and  I\Iont  Dore.  and  flows  westerly 
through  picturesque  canons  incised  in  the  flanks  of  the 
plateau.  One  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Dordogne 
coming  in  from  the  north  is  the  Vezere,  which  also  flows  in 
a  steep-walled  but  wide  canon  to  its  confluence  Avith  the 
trunk  stream.  The  eafion  walls  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
high,  but  appear  remarkably  bold  by  reason  of  their  sheer, 
scarplike  character.  They  are  composed  of  the  edges  of 
nearly  horizontal  limestone  strata  of  Cretaceous  age,  some 
of  which  recede  more  rapidly  than  others  under  erosion. 
As  a  result  of  this  differential  recession  there  are  numerous 
overhanging  cliffs  with  extensive  shelters  below  the  over- 
hang. Some  of  these  recesses  are  close  to  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  while  others  are  to  be  seen  at  various  elevations  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Less  obvious  than  the  recesses  there 
are,  here  and  there  in  the  cliffs,  caves  which  have  been 


formed  by  the  solvent  action  of  percolating  waters  widening 
cracks  in  the  limestone.  These  caves  are  well  above  the 
valley  floor  and  are  usually  narrow,  irregular  passages  with 
steep  walls  and  roughly  level  floors.  The  entrances  are 
narrow  and  are  approached  by  clambering  over  the  steep 
talus  which  in  places  encumbers  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Vezere,  about  ten  kilometers  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Dordogne,  is  the  little  village  of  Les 
Eyzies,  which  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  both 
science  and  art  by  reason  of  the  discovery  here  of  the 
remains  of  primitive  man  and  the  abundant  evidence  of 
his  culture.  In  passing  through  this  country  I  took  occasion 
to  spend  a  few  hours  at  Les  Eyzies  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted  with  so  classic  a  locality  and  seeing  for  myself 
something  of  the  antiquities,  the  accounts  of  which  had 
greatly  excited  my  curiosity;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
note  to  recount  some  of  the  tilings  that  I  saw  and  to  explain 
their  exceptional  interest.  In  doing  so  I  shall  record 
nothing  that  is  not  well  known  in  the  literature  dealing  with 
primitive  man ;  for  the  valley  of  the  Vezere  has  been  care- 
fully explored,  and  elaborate  studies  have  been  published 
of  the  relics  there  discovered.^  I  can  only  speak  of  a  mere 
detail  of  a  large  subject.  But  of  the  many  things  and  places 
that  I  saw  in  France,  Les  Eyzies  and  its  relics  of  early  man 
were  by  far  the  most  interesting;  and  although  I  saw  them 
with  the  eye  of  the  inexpert  amateur,  I  have  thought  that 
an  account  of  them  might  also  be  the  most  interesting  mes- 
sage that  I  could  bring  from  that  w^ar-torn  land.  I  am  the 
more  persuaded  to  do  this  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
of  the  two  million  Americans  who  were  in  France  last  year 
not  more  than  two  or  three  visited  this  remarkable  spot, 
and  that  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  are,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  get  the  story  from  any  other  member  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  valley  of  the  Vezere  near  Les  Eyzies  is  picturesquely 
diversified  not  only  by  the  sculpture  of  the  cliffs,  but  also 


1  For  an  extended  account  of  these  studies  see  Osborn  's  Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age. 


by  the  relief  of  the  valley  floor,  its  cultivation,  its  farm- 
houses and  villages,  the  winding  river,  some  ancient  build- 
ings, and  some  modern  bridges.  It  is  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
on  the  bright,  fresh,  spring  day  of  my  visit,  after  a  per- 
sistently wet  winter  with  no  relaxation  from  war  work,  I 
was  tempted,  on  leaving  the  train,  to  forget  primitive  man 
and  the  purpose  of  my  visit  and  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day  and  the  scene.  A  little  nourishment 
at  the  village  hotel,  however,  revived  my  flagging  interest, 
and  I  unearthed  the  schoolteacher  of  the  village,  j\I.  Pey- 
rony,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  archaeologist  as  well  as  a  very 
cordial  and  pleasant  gentleman.  M.  Peyrony  has  been  in 
touch  with  all  of  the  exploration  and  excavation  of  the 
region  and  has  established  in  the  village  a  small  but  very 
valuable  museum,  where  one  may  see  many  of  the  finest 
things  that  have  been  found.  Thanks  to  his  prompt  and 
efficient  direction  I  was  able  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short 
time. 

Of  the  races  of  man  that  occupied  western  Europe  in 
''prehistoric"  times,  two  have  left  abundant  fossil  evidences 
of  their  existence,  their  geographic  distribution,  their  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  characteristics,  the  geologic  epochs  in 
which  they  lived,  and  their  historical  relations  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  strongly  contrasted  Neanderthal  and  Cro- 
Magnon  races.  The  Neanderthals  inhabited  western  Europe 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Pleistocene  or  Glacial  neriod; 
the  Cr6-]\Iagnons  invaded  the  region  and  displaced  them  at 
the  close  of  that  period.  Anatomically  and  culturally  the 
two  races  were  very  different. 

The  Neanderthals  were  short  men  with  long  faces,  strong 
limbs,  and  thick  bones.  The  shoulders  were  broad  and  the 
head  and  neck  were  bent  forward.  The  knees  were  also 
permanently  bent.  The  skull  was  dolichocephalic  and  was 
characterized  by  prominent  supra-orbital  ridges,  flat  fore- 
head, prognathic  face,  and  receding  chin.  The  aspect  of 
the  man  and  many  of  his  anatomical  characteristics  were 
somewhat  anthropoid. 


The  Cro-Magnons  were  tall  men  with  long  limbs,  long 
heads,  broad,  short  faces,  rectangular  orbits,  and  very  large 
brain  capacity. 

The  products  of  the  industry  and  the  art  of  the  two  races 
were  no  less  distinct  than  their  anatomical  characteristics. 
The  Neanderthals  made  various  implements  and  weapons 
out  of  flint,  serviceable  for  cutting,  stabbing,  hacking, 
scraping,  piercing,  etc.  And  in  the  development  of  this 
industry  there  is  a  definite  progression.  The  earliest  imple- 
ments show  some  slight  improvement  on  the  cruder  forms 
evolved  by  earlier  and  more  primitive  races  of  men ;  while 
the  later  ones  show  clearly  higher  degree'^  of  skill  and  cer- 
tain fashions  that  go  with  the  persistent  practice  of  handi- 
craft. This  progression  in  the  flint  industry  has  enabled 
anthropologists  to  subdivide  the  time  of  the  occupancy  of 
western  Europe  by  this  race  into  three  periods:  (1)  Chel- 
leau,  (2)  Acheulean,  (3)  Mousterian,  each  characterized  by 
certain  forms  and  fashions  of  the  flint  artifacts.  The 
descriptions  of  these  I  shall  not  attempt  because  it  requires 
a  special  and  expert  familiarity  with  the  subject  to  which 
I  make  no  pretension. 

The  Cro-Magnons,  also,  made  flint  implements  and 
weapons,  but  they  were  superior  workmen  and  evolved 
new  forms  for  new^  purposes.  Notably  they  invented  the 
burin  or  engraving  tool.  They  used,  moreover,  not  only 
flints  for  the  manufacture  of  implements  and  weapons,  but 
also  made  extensive  use  of  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  They 
made  not  only  implements  and  weapons,  but  ornaments, 
batons,  etc.  They  cultivated  the  arts  of  sculpture,  drawing 
and  painting,  and  attained  a  very  remarkable  success  in 
these  arts.  They  were  evidently  a  very  intelligent,  imagi- 
native, skilful,  and  artistic  people.  The  time  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  Cro-Magnons  in  the  laud  of  western  Europe  is  divided 
into  several  periods  which  may  be  distinguished  by  stages 
of  artistic  and  industrial  development.  These  periods  are : 
(1)  Aurignacian,  (2)  Solutrean,  (3)  ^Magdalenian,  and  (4) 
Azilian.     The  industrial  activity  of  the  race  attained  its 


maximum  in  the  Aurignacian  period;  their  finest  artistic 
production  was  achieved  in  ]\Iagdalenian  times.  In  the 
Azilian  period  there  was  an  abrupt  stoppage  of  all  artistic 
effort  and  the  output  of  industry  was  changed  and  dwarfed. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  people  of  the  Azilian  period  really 
were  Cro-Magnons,  as  no  fossil  skeletons  have  been  found 
to  establish  the  fact. 

The  history  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Cr6-]\Iagnon  races 
is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  very  remarkable  fluctuations 
of  climate,  and  of  the  consequent  profound  changes  in  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  region  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Neanderthal  race  appeared  in  western  Europe  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  third  interglacial  epoch,  when  the 
climate  was  temperate,  warm,  and  rather  arid.  This  climatic 
condition  endured  through  Chellean  and  Acheulean  time. 
In  the  days  of  the  Chellean  culture,  hippopotami,  rhinoc- 
eroses, southern  mammoths,  and  straight-tusked  elephants 
roamed  over  France  and  northern  Germany,  subsisting  on 
a  forest  flora.  Sabre-tooth  tigers  hunted  in  the  same  terri- 
tory. Towards  the  end  of  Acheulean  time  some  of  the 
more  sensitive  of  these  had  disappeared  with  the  slow  advent 
of  a  more  rigorous  climate.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
third  interglacial  epoch  began  100,000  years  ago  and  lasted 
between  50,0m  and  60,000  years. 

The  ]\Iousterian  culture  was  coincident  in  time  with  the 
fourth  or  "Wisconsin  glacial  epoch.  "With  the  expansion  of 
the  continental  ice  sheet  from  Scandinavia,  across  the  Baltic 
into  northern  Germany,  the  tundra  fauna  including  the 
reindeer,  the  musk  ox,  the  wolverine,  the  arctic  fox,  the 
lemming,  the  woolly  mammoth,  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros 
migrated  south  and  overran  southern  Europe,  displacing 
many  of  the  animals  adapted  to  more  genial  climates. 
Bison,  cattle,  and  wild  horses  were  abundant  in  southern 
France.  It  is  the  "Reindeer  Period"  of  the  older  historians 
of  primitive  man :  The  flora  of  France  was  that  of  the 
far  north  of  today,  including  the  spruce,  fir,  and  arctic 
willow. 


The  Wisconsin  glacial  epoch  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe  had  two  maxima  of  severity  of  climate  and  of  ice 
advance.  Penck  places  the  first  maximum  40,000  years  ago 
and  the  second  20,000  years  ago.  These  estimates,  as  -well 
as  those  quoted  above  for  the  third  interglacial  epoch,  are 
probably  too  small  if  we  rely  upon  the  latest  American 
views  as  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  last  ice  sheet  from  the  region  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Cro-Magnon  race  came  from  Asia  and  entered  west- 
ern Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  route.  It  arrived  in 
France  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period,  displaced  the 
Neanderthal  race,  which  probably  died  out  as  many  Indian 
tribes  of  America  have  done  before  the  advance  of  the 
whites  in  our  own  time ;  though  what  the  substitutes  of  the 
Cro-Magnons  were  for  whisky  and  missionaries  is  not  ap- 
parent. According  to  certain  estimates  of  glacial  geologists 
the  advent  of  the  Cro-Magnons  was  between  24,000  and 
40,000  years  ago,  with  the  probabilities  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  higher  figure. 

The  amelioration  of  the  climate  on  the  retreat  of  the 
continental  ice  sheet  was  a  slow,  fluctuating  process.  The 
climate  continued  cold  for  a  long  time,  but  became  increas- 
ingly arid.  Dust  storms  gave  rise  to  deposits  of  loess  in 
central  Europe.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  tundra  and 
the  steppes  lingered  throughout  Aurignacian  and  Solutrean 
time  and  wholly  disappeared  only  in  late  Magdalenian  time. 
The  reindeer,  the  Avooly  mammoth,  and  the  wooly  rhinoc- 
eros were  familiar  animals  to  the  Cr6-]\Iagnons,  but  finally 
these  gave  way  to  the  modern  forest  fauna  about  the  time 
that  the  Cro-Magnons  themselves  were  thinning  out  and 
approaching  extinction. 

It  is  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  history  of  the  Neanderthals  and  the  Cr6-i\Iagnons, 
in  the  broad  outlines  just  sketched,  is  based,  that  gives  the 
valley  of  the  Vezere  in  the  vicinity  of  Les  Eyzies  its  sur- 
passing interest.  In  the  grottos  and  shelters  afforded  by 
the  overhanging  cliffs  these  people  had  their  habitations  for 


many  generations,  with  some  long  intervals  of  absence.  The 
rocks  above  the  shelters  gradually  disintegrated  under  the 
"vveather  and  the  detritus  thus  shed  from  the  cliffs  accumu- 
lated at  their  base.  ]\Iing^ed  with  this  waste  of  the  cliffs 
is  the  refuse  of  habitations,  ashes,  earth,  and  fragments  of 
rock  brought  there,  the  bones  of  animals  upon  which  the 
people  lived,  their  artifacts,  and  occasionally  their  own 
remains.  Embankments  were  thus  built  up  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  which  sloped  both  under  the  overhang  and  away 
from  it.  These  embankments  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
stratified.  The  strata  are  particularly  well  contrasted  when 
layers  of  cliff  waste  unmixed  with  bones,  artifacts,  ashes, 
kitchen  refuse,  representing  periods  of  no  habitation,  alter- 
nate with  layers  full  of  such  materials.  Occasionally  there 
were  large  falls  of  rock  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which 
locally  buried  the  embankment.  In  the  strata  of  the  em- 
bankments not  only  are  found  the  remains  of  men  and 
Avomen  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon  races,  together 
with  their  artifacts  and  samples  of  their  art,  but  also,  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  strata,  we  have  a  true  record 
of  the  sequence  in  time  of  all  the  relics,  affording  us  the 
most  unequivocal  stratigraphic  evidence  of  the  industrial 
and  cultural  development  of  these  races.  In  the  remains 
of  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  entombed  in  the  same 
strata,  we  have  a  similarly  sure  record  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  to  which  these  peoples  were  subjected  during 
the  many  thousands  of  years  of  their  occupancy  of  the 
region.  Besides  this  we  have  for  the  Cro-Magnons  the 
drawings  and  the  paintings  that  they  executed  with  such 
remarkable  skill  and  feeling  on  the  walls  of  various  caverns. 
These  caverns  were  not  as  a  rule  adapted  for  habitations, 
but  were  more  like  irregular  drifts  in  a  mine.  The  sides 
are  steeply  inclined  or  vertical,  and  are  generally  smooth, 
with  some  thin  incrustations  of  stalagmite.  The  walls  are 
in  many  parts  of  these  caverns  so  close  together  that  both 
may  be  touched  at  the  same  time  without  stretching.  These 
narrow,  winding,  dark  caverns  were  the  art  galleries  of  the 
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Cr6-]Magnons.  Upon  their  walls  were  drawn  the  figures  of  the 
larger  animals  of  their  time.  The  motive  for  depicting  these 
animals  is  of  course  unknown ;  but,  in  view  of  their  artistic 
excellence,  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  suggest  that 
the  drawings  are  manifestations  of  primitive  genius  strug- 
gling for  expression  and  seizing  all  possible  means  of  utter- 
ance. It  is  improbable  that  the  cave  walls  were  the  only 
surfaces  used  by  the  Cro-Magnons.  They  doubtless  also 
made  drawings  and  paintings  upon  skins,  birch  bark,  clif? 
faces,  and  other  rock  surfaces.  But  the  skins  and  bark 
have  long  since  disappeared  and  the  rocks  of  the  region  have 
long  since  shed  the  pictures  that  illuminated  their  surfaces. 
The  M'alls  of  the  caverns  were  far  superior  to  the  cliff  faces 
for  the  artists'  purpose,  first,  because  they  were  smoother 
and.  secondly,  because  they  were  far  more  durable,  both 
smoothness  and  durability  being  largely  due  to  deposits  of 
stalagmite  from  the  dripping  waters.  Appreciative  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  cavern  walls  the  Cro-JNIagnon  artists 
for  many  generations  struggled  with  the  gloom  of  their 
feeble  lamps,  with  their  ineffective  tools,  and  their  limited 
range  of  pigments  to  depict  for  succeeding  generations  the 
forms  of  the  great  beasts  which  shared  the  region  with  them, 
and  of  which  many  have  long  since  become  extinct.  Their 
art  underwent  a  progressive  development  from  crude  begin- 
nings, in  which  only  imperfect  profiles  were  attempted,  to 
a  finished  style  in  which  form  in  three-dimensional  space 
was  clearly  understood  and  skillfully  depicted.  On  the 
same  surfaces  may  be  seen  dimly  the  archaic  drawings  of 
the  early  Cr6-]\Iagnons  with  the  superimposed  painting  of 
a  bison  or  a  wooly  mammoth  in  the  superb  style  of  the 
]\Iagdalenian  period. 

The  technique  of  the  IMagdalenian  paintings  appears  to 
have  been  very  simple ;  and  the  merit  of  the  drawings  and 
paintings  inheres  wholly  in  their  fine  appreciation  of  form 
in  three-dimentional  space,  and  their  power  of  representing 
it  either  as  still  life  or  in  all  the  vigor  of  action.  In  most 
cases  the   drawings  are  on  nearly   natural  scale   for  the 
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smaller  animals,  such  as  reindeer,  and  about  one-half  or 
one-third  natural  scale  for  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the 
mammoth.  The  outlines  of  the  figures  appear  to  have  been 
scored  in  the  rock  surface  with  a  graving  tool  and  a  black 
pigment  rubbed  into  the  line.  Within  the  outline  thus  accent- 
uated there  was  usually  spread  a  red  pigment.  The  chief 
pigments  used  were  red  oxide  of  iron  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  both  probably  mixed  with  animal  fat.  In  some 
cases  the  black  and  the  red  were  mixed  to  produce  a  poly- 
chrome picture. 

The  appreciation  of  depth  in  the  later  Magdalenian 
drawings  is  one  of  their  most  extraordinary  qualities  and 
commands  our  interest  no  less  than  the  masterful  and  vivid 
expression  of  profiles  so  true  to  nature. 

This  ability  to  depict  animal  forms  in  three-dimensional 
space  is  significant  not  only  of  artistic  perception,  but  also 
of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  capable  of  both  analysis 
and  synthesis.  The  cultivation  of  this  ability  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Cro-Magnon  art  was  not 
limited  to  drawing  and  paintmg.  These  people  also  culti- 
vated sculpture,  and  their  achievements  in  this  art  are  even 
more  remarkable  than  their  pictorial  successes.  Some  of 
these  sculptures  were  in  bas-relief  on  natural  scale  on  the 
walls  of  the  caverns ;  but  the  finest  examples  of  their  work 
are  carvings  in  ivory  and  bone,  many  being  in  full  relief, 
others  in  bas-relief,  as  ornamentation  of  implements,  etc. 
They  also  sculptured  the  human  figure  both  in  the  round  and 
in  relief  from  blocks  of  stone.  In  this  "branch  of  their  art. 
it  was  chiefly  corpulent  females  that  appear  to  have  inspired 
the  artists.  They  also  modeled  animals  in  clay.  In  their 
sculpture,  as  in  their  drawing,  there  is  evident  a  progressive 
development  from  crude  beginnings  to  masterful  achieve- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  their  cultivation  of 
the  plastic  arts  led  them  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  depth 
in  their  drawings  and  to  its  true  expression. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  art  of  the 
Cro-Magnons  is  that  the  remains  of  their  work  are  suffici- 
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ently  abundant,  and  the  sequential  record  sufficiently  clear, 
to  make  it  certain  that  vre  arc  dealing  with  a  primitive  art 
that  originated  and  developed  where  we  find  it.  It  is 
neither  an  imported  art  adopted  by  the  Cro-Maguons,  nor, 
except  possibly  in  its  very  crudest  manifestations,  an  art 
that  they  brought  with  them  when  they  invaded  Europe 
and  displaced  the  Neanderthals.  It  is  an  art  that  grew 
slowly  through  centuries  and  milleniuras  expressive  of  the 
iT^ folding  of  the  rPtivf-  mentality  of  the  race. 

The  art  of  the  Cro-Magnons  progressed  steadily  to  a 
culmination  in  late  Magdalenian  time.  There  was  no 
gradual  decline,  but  an  almost  abrupt  stoppage  of  all  artistic 
productivity.  The  Azilian  culture  which  succeeded  the 
Magdalenian,  while  showing  certain  derivative  characters, 
is  so  different  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  people  of  this 
period  were  of  another  race.  At  the  time  of  the  culmination 
of  their  art  the  Cro-Magnons  of  the  Magdalenian  period 
had  spread  well  over  western  Europe.  The  remains  of  this 
people  and  their  art  are  found  not  only  over  the  whole  of 
France  but  in  England,  Wales,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Poland.  They  also  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
into  northern  Spain;  but  apparently  did  not  migrate 
farther  south,  nor  did  they  inhabit  Italy.  Their  widespread 
distribution  over  western  Europe  makes  their  sudden  extinc- 
tion all  the  more  remarkable,  since  it  might  be  supposed 
'hat  adverse  changes  in  their  environment  would  not  be  so 
universal  as  to  affect  the  whole  race.  The  ad^-ent  of  the 
Ci'o-Magnons  ni  Frtnice  ai  iiie  cibse  o<  the  GL.^ifti  pe.  iv;J, 
the  gradual  development  of  their  industry  and  their  art, 
their  gradual  occupation  of  western  Europe,  and  their 
sudden  extinction  at  the  culmination  of  what  may  be  fairly 
called  the  Magdalenian  civilization,  is  one  of  the  great  and 
interesting  events  of  human  history. 


